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tants because the climate is so dry that farming is profitable only when
huge machines which were invented in America make it possible to plow
the land cheaply and frequently.

The Great Drought and the Dust Bowl

Dry farming, like most good things, has its dangers and can be carried
too far. The farmers of the entire belt from western North Dakota south-
ward to western Texas found this out to their sorrow in 1934 and later
years. In A489 the last part is the worst. After 1933 the rainfall of
western Kansas, as well as that of neighboring regions, sank to about 25
per cent below the average and remained at about that level for five years.
It rose to about the average in 1938, but fell off again in 1939. Never
before, since the white man began to keep records, had the weather pre-
sented the western plains with so long a period of scanty rain and rain at
the wrong seasons. In May, 1934, the United States, even in its eastern
parts, began to become conscious of dust storms. The rainfall in preced-
ing months had been so scanty that the winter wheat of the drier western
part of the Great Plains had made little growth, and many dry farming
fields were unplanted. As the drought grew more intense, strong winds
began to blow, as is common in continental interiors under such condi-
tions. The wind picked up the dust from the dry, powdery, unplanted
fields, and even to a considerable extent from the planted fields where
the crop was too scanty to hold it.

When such a wind blew with full violence, the effect was like that
of the famous "sand storms" of deserts such as the Sahara and central
Australia. The air was so thick with dust that automobiles had to drive
with lights even at midday, and could not see other cars until they were
only one or two hundred feet away. The light parts of the soil were blown
high in the air, and the finest parts were carried so far that the air in
eastern cities became hazy. Most of the soil, of course, was deposited
within a few miles of its origin. In some places several inches of the rich
topsoil were stripped from the fields, thus greatly injuring them for future
use. The heavier, sandy parts were driven along the ground and some-
times piled into sand dunes which rose higher than the fences. Occasion-
ally a shed or house was pardy filled with drifting sand. More serious
than this, however, was the way in which sand was sometimes piled on
top of the good soil of fields which the wind had not yet eroded.

The result of all this was tragic. Hundreds of thousands of families
were reduced to poverty. Their crops failed completely, or else to such a
degree that the families did not have money enough to supply food for
themselves and feed for their animals. Of course there were no farm